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Life and Works of Milton. 



1. Maton's Youtt and Early Manhood. 1608—1639. 

The family of John Milton probably derives its name from the parish of Great 
Milton near Thame in Oxfordshire. The g randfather of the poet was a veom an^at Stanton 
St_Jgip, abont five miles from Oxford, and at the same time under-ranger oftlie forest 
of Shotover. His son, John by namft, j(>j ped ^ ^ he Anglica n church and was in consequence 
disinheri ted by the fa ther who remained faith ftd to home . J ohd Jjiit on then ^ent 
up to London wherel ^e set up in business as a scriven er, a position in which he per- 
formed the faictions of jL s olicitor of our own day . He succeeded, and ac^jred a con - 
side rable fortune which he owed to his industry and intelligence. He lived in the heart 
* .j» ' " — — — — — — 

of the City, Bread Street, Cheapside, in a house which bore the sign of the Spread 
Eagle. Here, John Milto n the poet, w as bo m on the 9**^ of December 1608 . His 
chil(|hoQd was happy an fi rich ip promiaft. From his father who was an excellent musi- 
cian and distinguished himself even as a composer, he learned the art which was destined 
to distract and to soothe him in his blindness ; his private tutor, Thomas Toung, as well as 
the headmaster of St. Paul's School which he afterwards frequented as a day scholar, Alex- 
ander Gill, were men of note, the latter especially was one of the best scholars and the 
greatest pedagogue of his time. Young Milton studied with extraordinary zeal, reading deep 
into the night, whereby he sowed already when a boy the seeds of that malady which was 
to destroy his eyesight. At sixteen he went to coll ege, being admitted as a pensioner jof 
Christ's Ca mbridgft in 1^8,5 Here he continued his comprehensive reading for seven 
years, taking hifl ^ftfp'Pfis ftf ff . A . and M. A. in due time. How beautifiiLhe^was at 
this time of his life, and how gentle were his manners is attested by the nickname which 
his rougher companions gave himrcalling him .. theTOTV of t hp. (>nllftprp>t At Cambridge 
he felt-ihe first s tirrings of his geniu s. Besides_a number of Latin poems which far 
surpassjtheordinjgg ^ college exercises , he^ote jome fin e ^onnetsand Ms Ode on the 
Nco M^^ — at^Chri8tma8(^T629^ — a poem ftdl of promise but at the same time some- 
whaTTabou tfid and in some passages cHil'p^ ^)y rnnceit^ 

In the mean time his f ather had retirftd from business and had fixed his ahnHp in 
the Jittiejvillage_o^^ in the southern part of Buckinghamshire , the very heart 

of the sweet rural scenery of Central England. Here he was, in 1632. joinpH hy t .^A 
young student from Cambridge, who , JJiough already 24 years old ^ had not yet formed 
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any fixed plan as to Ws future profession. He only seemed desirous of devoting some 
more years to a process of quiet and steady preparation for some great purpose, having 
a mind „made and set wholly on the accomplishment of greatest things^^ Few poets 
have been as fortunate as young Milton who was able to ad d to his seven y ear8_of 
academical studies five years of p ersgyering self -education in the retirement of a com- 
fo];table home, in the midst of delightful scenery. Here we find no trace of that struggle 
for existence, those hardships, humiliations, disappointments, and guilty passions which 
mark and mar the lives of many poets both in England and in Germany. 

In this jjniet retreat th e poet deep ens and enlarf fes hia studies whilst his human 
sympathies expand. The sweet charm of the English landscape delights his eyes grown 
dull in the college shades; his power of observation is developed. He does not however 
study nature with the keen glance of the scientific observer; he looks at her with the 
eye of the poet and the artist, enjoying light and colour, the beauty and harmony of 
outline, the sweet sounds and smells of wood and field, the sublime grandeur of the 
starry heavens. The E nglish love of the __cfliintry, of-lifa-iTi tii^ nppii ajfjuyjiiips also 
Jn Milto^ poetry, nor did it ever forsake him ; twenty years later when he sat in total 
darknesiTimidst the brick and mortar of London, those fair scenes returned in all their 
freshness to his mind's eye in Paradise Lost. 

This sojourn at ffortgn is the happiest period of Milton's lif p,; the poetical gift of 
purest fancy has perhaps never asserted itself with more power and abundance in Milton's 
works ttian in the poems of his early manhood: IL' Allegro, H Penseroso, Gomus, and 
Lycidas.) ^ 

le tw o first of th e se poems arQ the most beautiful idyls in the English langu age; 
they ^breathe the sweet fragrance of fields anA_meadQM^ th ey reveal t hat_kejeii ^per- 
ception and enjoyment of nat ure, n otj)f the rustic who lives in the country, but of the 
fltujent_j¥ho leaves his n arro w chamber, t he close discussip p , anil t]hq dust y Jioo ks^ on a 
hol iday, to dra w jn with swelling breast anf) t.hirRty eyes the light^ fhp widp._.Air^ the 
glory^ of^the faiiT^goild. But Jthe subject of thes e two poems is Man in the two con- 
trasted Tn^f^jy pf j^ynus ftmntion and of grave reflection, — but the joy is innocent, and 
the j;efl ection is free from sour misant hropy. We need not assume two different types 
of character, — the light-hearted, life-enjoying youth and the stem and melancholy man — , 
far less need we see in these poems an intentional contrast of the two great factions 
then forming in England, — the gay cavalier and the sombre puritan ; — the same man, 
perhaps Milton himself, may pass and has passed through such varying moods seeing at 
one time only the bright side of things, keenly enjoying all that is beautiful, treading 
the air, as it were with head erect, regarding at another time the reverse of the medal, 
conscious of the dark sides of existence, of the great unsolved problems that surround 
us. No doubt the former mood is more peculiar to sanguine youth, th e latter to man- 
hood fiadHPTiftd iiy^p.TppTi PTir.fi, p.nH there are moments in history when a whole nation 
passes through such a transition as England at that time, when the bright sky of the 
merry old country was rapidly overcast. Milton, having now arrived on the thresho ld of 
mature manhood, joining moreover in that movement of the whole English people, gives 
eloquenTutterance to either of these moods, passing from a rapid, life-stirring, and sparkl- 
ing allegro to an impassioned, soulful, and solemn adagio. 
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In the Allegro the poet invokes „heart-easing Mirth'^ as his muse to hring with her jest and 
yonthful jollity: 

„Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe/^ 
llien he descrihes the ^nnreproved pleasures free^' to which she is to introduce him calling him 
out into the sweet fields to listen 

„how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumhering mom. 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill." 
And then he sallies forth to ei^oy the sights and sounds of hill and dale, watches neat-handed 
Phillis dressing the rustic meal and hinding the sheaves, joins in the frolics of the country dance, 
and listens over „the spicy nut-hrown ale" to the stories about Queen Mab and the drudging goblin. 

„Tower'd cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men," 
and he ei^'oys the sight of brilliant revelries and masquerades and sits spell-bound in the theatre, 

„1f Jonson^s learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy^s child. 
Warble his native wood -notes wild." 
And all the while the poet^s soul floats on the waves of sweet music — 

„on soft Lydian sdrs. 
Married to immortal verse; — 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running." 
The poet ends with this apostrophe to his Muse: 

„These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live." 

In the Penseroso the poet calls upon divine Melancholy, the daughter of Vesta and Saturn, to come 
to him in 

„sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn 

With even step, and musing gait; 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes." 

She is to come accompanied by Peace, Leisure, and the divine cherub Contemplation; no sound 
may be heard 

„'Le88 Philomel will deign a song 

In her sweetest saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night;" 
whilst the moon rides in the high heaven 

„oft as if her head she bowed 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud," — 
or the pensive Goddess may approach the poet in his solitary chamber by the glowing embers of 
the hearth where, by the light of the lamp, Plato's immortal pages may absorb the interest of the 
reader or 

„gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall comes sweeping by. 
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Presenting Thebes, or Pelop*s line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine;" 
or the sweet unfinished tale of Spenser 

„of forests and enchantments drear 
Where more is meant than meets the ear/' 
Perhaps she will visit the poet on some hot snmmerday in the dark shade of sylvan solitude 

„where no profaner eye may look," and let there 
„the waters mnrmnring. 

With such concert as they keep. 

Entice the dewy- feathered sleep." 
But nowhere does that thoughtful and serene Goddess rule more supreme than in the solemn 
stillness of the College cloisters; these the poet loves to pace rapt in deep meditation by the 

„antique pillars massy proof 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light;" 

and there he listens with devout attention to the pealing organ and fuU-voic'd choir. And may he 
in his old age pass from such places and scenes to some peaceful hermitage 

„till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain." 

It was. a strange coincidence that the great Puritan poet wrote th e last and by^far 
the most beautiful of the dramatic enterta inments so much in fashio n at court and 
among the cavaliers, viz. t he Masks. Com us was writte n in the year m¥ 3^ TheJM[^ 



is ffiejjflrlingjjfiild of thft F^nglish TlftnaiaganpA; t.bp. pastoral drama of Ita^ with its my - 
tbological and allegorical allu sions fostered its gr owth at theJEng lish co urt where noble 
lords and fine ladies liked to appear in niummeriiisjn wUch scenery, gay costumes, 

music, dancing, imd poetry r».nTnhiiiftH fx% prnHiiPft a mnst. Rt.riking ftffftrt- Tbfl greatest 

poet of the time, Ben Jonson, had to stoop to gratify the prevailing taste for these 
decorative representations, for which Inigo Jones himself could not refuse to construct 
the machinery. Milton, himself no mean musician, happened to be on terms of friendly 
intimacy with Henry Lawes, at that time the most celebrated composer of England. 
Lawes had been asked by the Egl of JBridgewatei; Jlo furnish some music for the cele- 
bration of the noble earl's entry upon''BsoStfee.^as President of Wales, a festival to be 
held at Ludlow Castle. The musician applied toHJB-^agyd to write the words, and 
Mil ton produced the Mask which was performed by the"cEndren of the earl themselv es. 
Maiden cha stit3L.triwmphTng ov^r all tpmpt^<ii gn is the sub ject^ the noble poem , the 
R wpp.f. lovftlinfiSR, pnrity, and moral beantv of which forms the most striking co ntrast to 
t^g^erce^and g uilt y p a s sion a r e pr ose ntod in t h e r nnte mporaneous d ramas. 

In a wild wood near Ludlow Castle in the West of England an Attendant Spirit appears, the 
tutelary genius of the children of the Earl of Bridgewater, who have lost themselves in the forest 
on their way home from the court in the darkness of the falling night. The bright atrial spirit 
explains his mission in a kind of prologue addressed to the spectators. He has descended to the 
earth to protect innocence from the wiles and temptations of Comus, the son of Bacchus and Circe, 
a sensual spirit who keeps his revels in these woods with a troop of strange monsters. These 
were once human beings, but by wialriTig them drink of a charmed cup he transformed them in 
such a manner that they carry on their human bodies the heads of wild beasts, and in this guise 
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„they all their friends and native home forget, 
To roU with pleasure in a sensual stye/' 
And in order better to protect the unwary wanderer the kind Attendant Spirit takes off 

,,hi8 sky-robes, spun out of Ms* woof' 
and puts on the „weeds and likeness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs. 
Who with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar/' 
With this prologue we enter into the world of pure poetry which was once opened up by 
Shakspeare in his Tempest and his Midsummemight^s Dream, with which works Milton^s Comus 
deserves to be ranked. 

The merry god now enters with his charming-rod and his magic cup, followed by the riotous 
train of his revelers, singing of the sweet pleasures of love and wine and jollity, and summons 
elves and fairies to the ghostly dance, 

„Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 
The nice mom, on the Indian steep 
From her cabinM loop-hole peep. 
And to the tell-tale sun descry 
Our concealed solemnity." 
But soon they break off their dances and hide themselves in the bushes, for the Lady appears 
the lovely and innocent daughter of the Earl, now belated and lost in the forest and deserted 
moreover by her two brothers who have left her in search of the right way out of the wilderness. 
She feels the horror of the place, and all those shapes that used to haunt her childish fancy, 
throng around her, but she relies on God and her maiden innocence: 

„0 welcome, pure-eyed faith, white-handed hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings." 
And to keep in heart amidst the terrors of the night she sings a song which perhaps her brothers 
may chance to hear, addressed to kind Echo the 

„sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere." 
And now Comus stepping forth in the guise of a shepherd pretends to be enraptured with her accents 

^ow sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the ravoi-down 
Of darimess, till it smiled!" 
The maid asks after her brothers. He declares that he saw two youths in the forest whom 
he took for some gods; to these he offers to conduct her, and she trusting him accepts his, 
guidance. 

Now the two brothers appear, youths of genuine nobility of soul, and express their anxiety 
about their sister; but the Elder Brother takes confidence in her goodness and virtue — 

„He that has light within his own clear breast. 
May sit V the centre, and enjoy bri^^t day; 
But he, that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon." 
The younger brother however only sees the dangers to which her beauty will expose her; the 
elder believes in the hidden strength of chastity; a pure virgin is as safe as if she were armed with 
the Aegis of Pallas. Their discussion is interrupted by the appearance of the Attendant Spirit in the 
garb of Thyrsis, one of the shepherds on their father^ estate. He tells them of the great danger 
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their sister is miming from Comus and his cup; he describes the wild noise of the rent of the 
wanton god, but he adds that he also heard the singing of their sister. — 

„At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air. 

And, poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 

How sweet thou sing^st, how near the deadly snare !^' 
And he tells them that Comus has led their sister to his palace and will there force her to drink 
of his cup. But he knows of a charm to resist the power of Comus, a precious root which will 
allow them to brave the enchanter^s spell; and thus armed they start in search of the enemy. 

The scene now changes. The palace of Comus appears .before us, tables are spread with all 
dainties, a soft music is heard; the Lady is seen sitting in an enchanted chair, the rout of Comus 
crowds around her, and the jolly god himself presses her to drink of his delicious cup which will 
refresh her, he says, after the toilsome journey. But she spu ms hiir^, hflpAnf^^ ^ e has lied to her , 

„none 

But such as are good men can give good things.^' 
The discussion which follows between them id somewhat cold and mora like a debate in the 
schools full of learned argument and closfi rflft ynninpr. Cojai gs speak s on t^*^ ^\^^ "^ ^P'^VI^^^^ 
phjlnsnph y; thft Jjuiy ftrprnflg Ijj^ e a Stoic and a C^ ^rjf^tjftn. Comus speaMug in favour of sggsflal 
eigoyment maintains that we honour God best by making use of his gifts; for this reason beauty 
should also be enjoyed and made conmion, not hoarded up and hidden. The Lady refutes such 
fallacies; one of her arguments being that the luxury of the few roeftuR the want of tb (^ mN^ 

Comus however persists in forcing his cup upon her, when suddenly the brothers of the lady 
rush in with drawn swords, snatch the glass out of his hand, and break it on the ground; Comus 
and his rout make a show of resistance, but are soon driven out. But before leaving Comus 
touched the lady with his wand; so that she now sits spell-bound and lifeless. Again the Attendant 
Spirit comes to the rescue. Only a virgin, he says, can break the spell which binds a virgin; and 
so he proposes to call to her assistance a fair and stainless maiden, Sabrina, grand-daughter of 
Brute, the old king of the Britons. Harassed by her wicked step-mother Guendolen she had once 
drowned herself in the river Severn, but the watemymphs having revived her, she still lives as 
the kind guardian-spirit of that river, the favourite of the innocent country people who 

„Throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 

Of pansies. pinks, and gaudy daffodils/^ 
Her the Att^dant Spirit coigures up from the deep in beautiful invocation, and she appears, 

„For maidenhood she loves and will be swift 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself.^' 
She succeeds in releasing the Lady from her trance ; the Spirit now offers to take her away 
from this dangerous neighbourhood and to bring her safely home to her parents. The scene 
represents Ludlow Castle, where the Spirit finally restores the recovered children to their parents — 

„Heaven hath timely tried their youth. 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 

And sent them here through hard assays 

With a crown of deathless praise. 

To triumph in victorious dance 

0*er sensual folly and intemperance.^' 
The dances being ended the benignant Spirit takes a gracious leave bestowing his blessings on the 
reunited family in verses which through their sweet freshness and rustic charm call to mind Puck's 
vepilogue in the Midsummemighf s Dream. He finishes the piece with an exhortation to love virtue 
which has proved victorious over impurity und intemperance: 
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„Mortal8 that would follow me, 
Love virtue, she alone is free; 
She can teach thee how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Or if virtue feeble were, 



Lycidas marks perhaps the high tide of Miltons poetry; it appeared itf 1637 j>k 



t ^ 1637 ^ 



Heaven itself would stoop to her." 

)S the high tide of Miltons poe 

t he £ve of the jit.hr< ]>ak of the great national struggle. . The poet still adopts the'^fation of _ 
she pherd life, his verses are still sweet with the charms of the sights and sounds an d 
sJTiellsj)f^thg_cQiintr^^ a sterner mood b egins" to appear revealing the might y passion 
thaLlljtirring_iii_Jum. 

The ^oemis_a monody or dirge ,on„_^_e d eath of Milton^s college frie nd Edward 
King, a you ng clergyman who was drowned in a rotten ship on his passage fr ;^ Chester 
, to Irelan d, off the coast of North Wales in 1637. 

Having in the character of a fellow shepherd, lamented over the loss of his friend, with 
Whom he was ^nursed on the self-same hill^S he complains of the tragical lot of fame-loving men — 

„Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights and hve laborious days: 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 
Comes the bUnd Fury with the abhorred shears. 
And shts the thin-spun Ufe/^ 
And Then follows that wonderful passage in which he introduces St Peter bewailing the death of 
his shepherd, whom he could ill spare at a time when so many hirelings 

„for their beUies'sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold." 

nd now the poet describes tKo^^nryppfpH RtAti> nf thA English p.hnrfib in bi iraing lyOfrls, shnwing 

how the clergy look on indifferently how their flocks .,rot inwa rdly, and foul co ntagion spread " , 
whilst at the same time the Church of Rome encroaches d aily on the Protestant church 

„Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said." 
Th e passage ends with a strange and awful allusion to future revenge; the horror Jhe 
words inspire is enhanc ed b y their obscurity; but f or us jyho know what followed — the death of 
StraSorif and Laud and the King, these two lines have all the force and reality of the predictions 
of the Hebrew prophets, — 

„But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more." 
But this burst of fierce passion in the poem passes like a sudden squall, and then the poet 
heaps the^ sweetest sprihgfiowers of hill and dale on the head of his departed friend, but alas! in 
the meantime the body of Lycidas is wafted along by dolphins. liT'Iast, however, Milton rouses 
himself out of his grief; his friend lives still, like '(he evening star he set in the sea, Uke the 
morning star he will rise from the ocean „through the dear might of him that walked the waves". 
With this comfort the poet ends his lament, and as the soldiers follow the bier of a fallen hero 
with the sound of muffled drums, but return from his grave with stirring martial music, so the 
poet at last rises with fresh hope and renewed strength to betake himself 

„to-morrow to fresh woods and pastures ieisr!,^**, t!* 
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but nearly thirty years were to pass, before this promise was fulfilled; IjatweeiLjLgSTand 
1667^ between the appftaranr ^ of T^ypidas a nd of Paradise Lost, ther ft is a giilf^ — a _ 
great revolution lies between which overthrew the king dom of Charles and the Com- 
monwealth^of Cromwell, and changed the whole tenor and harmony of Mi lton^s lif e, trans- 
forming the brightand genial youth of widest aympftt-biPs intn a Rt.prn and austere old man 

with burning love and hate, his thoughts and feelings running in a narrow but deep channel 
with a fierce and irresistible current. We will try to trace this wonderful transformation. 
It was on his Italian journey when he contrasted the state of Roman Catholic 
Europe with that of England, that Milton became proudly conscious of the political and 
religious independence of his own country and that he fuUy^ aw oke t o the danger of that 
oppression with which the Stuarts threatened its ancient liberties^ A foreign tour was 
to complete that scheme of self-education and preparation for some great task which the 
poet had laid down for himself. His father generously^ made the heavy pecuniary sacrifice 
which such a journey at that time imposed. Milton left England in April 1638 , passing 
through Paris, Nice, and Genoa, and spent the months of August and September in 
Florence. Though the sun of the great Italian Renaissance had set, the sky was still 
glowing in all the glorious tints of a magnificent sunset. Milton had read all the great 
Italian authors of the past, he even spoke and wrote the sweet Tuscan language with 
facility, nay he was able to write Italian sonnets which the polite scholars of Florence 
admired. His eye drank in the loveliness of Italian scenery and the luxuriance of southern 
vegetation, his ear was ravished with the mellow charms of the poetry and music of the 
compatriots^ of Tasso, — but not for a moment did he deny the lofty independence of 
the Engl^hman and the protestant, nay he could hardly be restrained from giving 
utterano^ to his contempt and hate^of popery under the eyes of the Roman inquisition. 
In Florence he saw the most famous victim of the tyranny of the Jesuits — Galileo, 
blind, old and infirm, but in full possession of his faculties; — at Naples he was in- 
troduced to the aged Giovanni Battista Manso, Marquis of Villa, the patron and bio- 
grapher of Tasso. Milton returned to England by Venice and Geneva in Aug ust 1639 . 

2. The great Rebellion and the Commonwealth, Milton estranged from 

Poetry 1639-1660. 

The condition of his country engrossed JMUton's whole attention, nay he h ad re- 
turned on purpose" to take a share in the great struggle which he felt to be at hand. 
The despotism under which England had lain prostrate since T629~waT~on^ 
breffing down. The Scotch rebellion had forced Charles to appeal for help to h is people; 
after a lapse Jqf 1 1 years Englanil saw once. more a parliament assembled — Nov. 1640 —, 
then the great struggle for power began. The revenge of the people fell on_the in- 
struments of the tyranny. Strafford andF^^Eaiid^^and the attempt j)f the King to abolish 
the old constitutional liberty of the English people was answered by the successfiil \ 
attempt of Parliament to cancel the old constitutional prerogatives of the Crown. The ; ^ 
]^g finding^ his legitimate authority attackMv-appealM_lp arms and^ the Civil War began- \ 
inl642^ The Puritans were victorious on the battlefield, but it proved inipdssible 1 
stop on the inclii^ ^IfiJiB pi political and religious revolution ; the partisans of a limite> 
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monarchy were supplanted by the small but energetic band of Republicans. Xhe King^ 
wasJmmgh t to trial and execu ted^ a pd a nommonwealth established, w hich was detested 
by some, sullenly submitted to by others, loved by the small minority of religious In- 
dependents, — a ^trange republic resting on the pikes and guns of Cromweirs Ironsides. 
For a moment the greatness and energy of the new monarch, his lofty patriotism, and 
the marvelous success ^f his arms at home and abroad enforced silence and admiration. 
But when the greatTrote^r died, t.h^ f^hrj(*, rrnmhlp.d to pieces; the nation disgusted 
with thj Jhyrann y of military rhipfs anH wit. h thp. csm t. of fanatics and hypnmtfts pi^r- 
rendergdjtself i n an hour o j utter w eariness wi th hands and feet boumi to the tender 
mercie^of the Stuarts and the triumphing Cavaliers, ComuS-and.^his_Rout, reveled freely 
in the land. 

Durm£jhesejtwentx_jeflxs, when England resounded with the furious debates of 
the Long Parliament, the fierce invectives of a wrangling clergy, the wild clash of arms, 
the exulting shouts of the victors and the savage curses of the defeated, — ^to n was 
carried away by the rushing tide of party warfare; his disposition los^ sweetness and 
gaiety, his^eart the freshness of sympathy with mankind, his whole being was narrowed; 
a stern and stubborn politician h^ looke d upon th e world. throngL the medium of 
passionate party feelin g, an d the bright and naive fancy which had inspired the poems 
of his youth took flight never to return. 

He j did n ot however at once rush into the fray, though it was the idea that in the 
hour of need a patriot should not be absent from his country, that brought him back to 
England sooner than he had originally intended. For the moment he settled in London, 
1639, still living on the bounty of his father, and devoted himself to teaching, at 7 
first~onTv~two nephews^ but jn 1643^ h(^ Q i^tgndp4 th^ cir cle of his pupils, which however 
consisted chiefly of the sons of intimate friends. A lso into the work of the teacher he 
threw that stern energy which was peculiar to him. In Jhe same year Milton married, 
and the daj^ of this marriage proved to be the turning point of his life. Singularly 
serene_as the first half of his life had been, the second h alf was dest ined to be gyer- 
clondjd jvi th every kind of mis er y and disastpr. T he bride's name was Mary^ eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, Esq., „ of Forest Hill near Oxford, a country gentleman who 
had led the gay life of the English cavalier of the time and was deeply indebted to the 
Miltons. .Mary Powell was the spoiled child^Qf a Caitalier home used- to every kind of 
out-of-door sport, gaiety, and pastime. Transferred into the gloomy city residence of the 
hard-working scholar whose interest was taken up by his books and his pupils, who 
though no ascetic fanatic was of a very serious turn of mind and held moreover the 
Calvinistic view of the superiority of man over woman, she rapid ly conc ei ved a repugn ance 
to a husband much old er than _ he rself and to tally di fferent f rom the inen with whom she 
had conversed hitherto, was seized with an irresistible longing for home, and went back 
to Forest Hill a few weeks after her marriage petulantly refusing to return. Wounded 
to^the quick the poet now Tbejgan to consider "the inWtution of marriageTn itself and 
pablished a series of passionate pleadings for divorce addressed as petitions to the House 
of Commons, — thus starting on the new career of pamphleteer. Milton is perhaps thte 
greatest journalist of his country, yet we regret that he stepped down from the pure 
Alpine heights of poetry into the thick and oppressive atmosphere of the dusty axetsA. <5>t 
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political discussion. His pfl-mphMs sgrvjug thp. nftpH s of the day and of a passing faction 
would now be forgotten but far the matchless, beauty: of their style. 

At the time the attentjon of t^arli ament was eng ross ed by far more importAnt 
questions, so it turned a deaf ear to Milton^s appeals. In the meanwhile the battle of 
Naseby had been fought in June 1645, and the Powell family had been involved in the 
ruin of their pa rty. JIhey came to take refuge in the city and appealed to the generosity 
of the offended husband to give them shelter. Mary threw herself at the feet of the poet 
asking forgiveness, and Milton not only took her back to his bosom, but received the 
whole wretcliedT jSmlly into ^is house. The reconciled couple continued to live together 
till 1652^ when. Jforx died oiJy_ 25Lj[ear8 old ^vin^ birth to her fourth child. 

Milton was throughout the struggle the champion of the opposition. This may seem 
strange In the man who had received a classical and aesthetic University education, who 
admired Bhakspeare and Spenser, who had written the most beautiful of all Masks, whilst 
it was the Puritans that closed the theatres and despised all profane art and learning. 
Th6_8ecreLli§sj|i_ Wsjpa^ it would be unjust to call 

him a Puritan or an Independant or jLR epublican; he lo ved liberty both political and 
religious and he threw in his lot with the j arty that saved it. though he never identified 
hims elf with aJJ its crotchets. 

And so he defended in his innume ra ble pam phlets religio us lib erty against the 
prelates, civil liberty against, the -crown^he liberty of the press against the executive, 
liberty of conscience against the Presbyterians, and domestic liberty against the tyranny 
of ^nonTawT We may regret to see the genius of Milton wasted during twenty years 
on the production of large volumes of articles for the political press, but we cannot but 
admire the motives that prompted such infatuation. The most a dmired of these pamph lets 
i ^ Milton's „Areopagitica, a Speech for the T i iherty o f- un l i ce n s ed Print i ng s to the-Parlia- 
jient of England^. 

For f}niTiP_HTnp \\\9' pnpf IipIH ati impnrtapf postjmder^ the republic an government, 
which he owed to his extraordinary proficiency in Latin and in some of the most im- 
portant modern languages, that of Latin secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

In this pjost he Jhiad to translate dispatches both those which were sent out and 
those which arrived. He entered upon his duties in March 1649. He considered himself 
in this position the champion of the republic against her enemies and with the stern 
feeling of duty which characterised him, he did not hesitate to sacrifice on the altar of 
his country the most precious of senses, his sight. The execution of the King had caused 
an outburst of indignant passion through all Europe, and the Commonwealth was fiercely 
attacked whilst Charles was spoken of as the Royal Martyr. The famous panegyric on 
the unfortunate King, called the Eikon Basilike, lent eloquent words to the general 
feeling and was seriously compromising the cause of the Republic; when Milton coming 
to the rescue attempted a refutation in his Eikonoklastes, Oct. 1649. But a greater task 
was in store for him. The celebrated French scholar Salmasius had, at the instigation 
of Charles 11, then a fugitive in France, written a vindication of the memory .n- 
Charles I, the „defensio regia'^ and Milton was entrusted by the government with 1 
honourable task of defending the Commonwealth against his attacks. Milton's ^yepite 
had for some time past begun to fail and the^doctor told him that he would infer 
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loSCL it. a1top[^<:>?fir, if ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ontirply flhsfnin frnm rPftHing and urriHng; |>n t, he dc- 

lil^gr ately resol ved t o sacrifice the precious sense in thft Rftryifft nf his r»i>^^Tit^y 8n^h, 
tra gical interest atta ches to M^^^^^^ti'r r>pfpn«8in prn Pnpiiin^ ^ngiipf^^^ — in the beginning 
qf^the year^652 thejoe t was totally blind ,^a^enalty altogether out oi projiortifliLjD 
the result of the effort 

We cannot but repeat our sorrow at seeing the splendid intellect and tremendous 
energy of the great poet spent on such discussions of temporary interest, moreover as we 
see him at the same time descend from his moral elevation and stoop to the foul in- 
vective and personality used by his opponent. A certain importance however attaches to 
this work in the history of political theories^ as it is Ilia firsT instance~oFa fuir^^^^ 
laboured_ exposition of the newly started theory o f the sovereignty of t^f . p eople wkic h 

to play the most important part ^'n the political developm ent of mod ern 
cJlgrope^ 

And now thQ poet sat in total darkness, but his zeal for the good cause did not 
abate and most of his time was still spent in political eontroversy, a secretary being 
kept for him to whom he dictated his dispatches. Only on rare occasions did he re- 
remember his great gift; as e. g. when the news of the massacre of the Vaudois pro- 
testants in the valleys of Piedmont sent a thrill of horror through Protestant England. 
It was on this occasion that he wrote the grand sonnet beginning: 

,, Avenge, o Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones.'* j; 
At last, six months^ after the death of t he g re at Pr Qtegfcf,^n 1659^ Milton was 
forced to resign his post and retired to a life of intense concentration and mental soli- 
tude, only cheered by music and by being read to by kind friends and his daughters. 
And now the great catastrophe came, all England groveled in the dust before the merry 
monarch. All was changed except Milton; he stood in the universal wreck of his party — 
„wandellos in ewigem Ruin". „The grand loneliness of Milton after 1660 is reflected in 
his three great poems by a sublime independence of human sympathy, like that with 
which mountains fascinate and rebuff us" (Lowell). 

3. The Evening of MiltWs Life, his Return to Poetry. 

a. Paradise Lost. 

Slowjy an d deli berately Milton had pr epared himself for the great task of his life. 

From the first he 8eems~to have^been conscious of his power and to have felt the^ivine 

vocation to produce a lasting work; but for years he had hesitated in choosing his great 

eme. In thcjbright days of his youth the Arthurian legend had exercised its charm 



pj^n him^ and_he may havejlope d to wrestle f or the palm with Spenser jwhom^ he loved 
Qf id i mitated. But as h e gr ew older, the times changed: t he gold en sunset o f romantic 
p^ivriry apd_of the Renaiss ance which sheds its glor yjo n the Fairy Q ueen, gave way to 
4Jn|^ jSrey and s ober twilight of Puritanism. A_new, ideal of life arose; t he. \N<^^^sifa\ ^isj^Si. 
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happiness of this nether world appeared J.ny^ indiflferent to a generation that was 

absorbe J~in the momentous question of atonemient and redemption, that lived but in the 
future, that contemplated eternity.^ Then the religious interest was uppermost, and the 
poet who yeamedto write the epic of the age and thus to make ^^^^ 
preter ofjffie thoughts and feelings of the men of his time, could not but decide upon a 

religipus^uyect In an evil hour Milton had flung himself into the blinding tempest of 

political passions and degraded his genius by becoming the mouthpiece of a party. At last the 
force of the movement was spent and the poet released from chains which he had wantonly 
born through the better part of his manhood. He had bravely striven for the^Puritan 
ideal, to build up the Shining City, the Heavenly Jerusalem here on ea rth, his egotistic^ 
idealism had suflFered shipwreck on the stubborn reality of , the weakness and insufficiency 
of human nature, — the Paradise he had dreauit_was^or ever lost, nothing was left to 
him, whilst the sons of Belial filled the land with their abominations, but^to. sit_dowiL 

„In darkness, and with dangers compass'd round — " 
a^d to write the grand epilogue: Paradise Lost. 
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e great poem was pu blished in the year 1667.. in a season of unparalleled x^ala.- 
mities and humiliations tor England. A weak and contemptible government disgraced the 
country, public and privatlTTile 'was~corrupted, the court was given up to dissolute fri- 
volity, the power and authority of England had fallen so low, that a Dutch fleet swept 
the Channel with a broom fixed to the mizen mast of the admiral ship, and sailing up 
the Thames burned the naval arsenals at Chatham. And Nature herself seemed to be 
in alliance against England. A fearful plague broke out in London and carried off two 
hundred thousand human beings; and when the wretched inhabitants of the capital had 
scarcely recovered from this dire visitation, the great fire of 1667 laid two thirds of the 
city in ashes. At such a time Milton sought a publisher for a book which appealed to 
a generation that was gone, and thus it happened that the greatest epic of modern times 
was s old for ten pounds. 

Paradise Lost consists oj twelve books written in Blank Verse which the poet 
handles with marv elous power. As the Aeolian harp to every breath of wind from the 
strongest gust to the softest whisper, it answers eloquently to every mood and inspiration 
of the poet, now sweeping along in majestic, rolling cadence, the divine utterance of im- 
mortal thought; now surging and storming in broken waves, the fierce outburst of pas- 
sionateTespair; now flowing plac idly onward, ed dying with a gentle ripple over shining 
pebbles and golden^anSs^ relucting in its^ jiguid silver the m az y grnvfts^_ ihfi- bright 
flowers of Paradise^ and the serene beaujy^ of our first parents. 

Heaven and Hell warring for the possession of the Earth, the fall of Man, the 
triumph of Hell, the announcement of the final victory of Heaven: this is a short 
summary of the poem. From this follows that there must be three scenes in the great 
drama that is enacted : Hell below. Heaven above. Earth between, the centre of interest, 
-7 a s in the an cientMi^ac le Plays. There can be only two human characters in the 
poem, Adam and Eve, but to these our interest clings with passionate sympathy, with 
admiring love, with fearful pity, nay with breathless anxiety, for we know that the fate 
of a thousand generations to come trembles in the balance together with their lot. 
Around and about these two the battle rages. From on high in exalted majesty 
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t^ Almighty Father -looks oii-^urrouiided with his divine Sod, the deputy of his power, 
through whom his will becomes a reality, and his angels, his messengers and soldiers in 
the war. 

Below in Hell Satan sits enthroned swaying with Titanic pride and irresistible passion 
the turbulent parliament of fallen angels, a proud and daring rebel, plotting revenge on 
thejibsolute King of hea ven: and what revenge could be sweeter than to mar and corrupt, 
to estrange and to usurp that new creation which the Lorff Md called into being to make 
uj? for the loss which Heaven had sustained through the defec tion of Satan and his host! 
But these events, the revolt and overthrow of the rebellious angels and the creation of 
the world and of Man, lie before the rising of the curtain, and are inserted as an episode 
in their due place in the course of the narrative, in the same manner as the future of 
the human race and the final doom of Satan form a second great episode in the form 
of a dream of Adam towards the end of the poem. 

The two first hooka play in Hell, here Satan absorbs our interest. There he lies after the 
tremendous fall stunned and bruised in the dismal realms of darkness, which are bat dimly lit up 
by the lurid light of the unquenchable flames, surrounded by his comrades in the revolt and over- 
throw. At last he rouses himself, becomes conscious of his condition, and is filled with rage and 
despair; at the same time his daring pride revives, — let Heaven's king do his worst, — impavidum 
ferient ruinae, — he will be true to himself and, unrelenting, continue the struggle. 

„Farewell, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors, hail, 

Infernal world! and thou profoundest hell. 

Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same. 

And what I should be; all but less than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater!" 
And now he awakens his legions from their trance, they rise in proud array; he breathes 
new life and hope into them out of his own burning soul, and they bestir themselves and rear a 
stupendous building, Pandaemonium, a palace in mid-hell where they meet in solemn council. And 
a grand parliamentary debate follows. It is a strange fact that in Milton's poem Heaven's King is 
an ^solute a nd_ ^u:resp o nsible ruler _w hose will is law, whilst Hell is a ^epubU cD in which Satan 
only enjoys the^cen^ehcy of a leader of the majority, a position he owes to his superior genius 
and energy. In the great discussion in which ferocious Moloch counsels the renewal of war, idle 
and pleasure-loving Belial patience and submission, practical Mammon the experiment to make Hell 
a habitable place, — Beelzebub at last proposes to take revenge on the victorious King of Heaven 
by destroying or spoiling his new creation —Man. The idea is at once adopted by Satan who vol- 
unteers to seek this newly created world, whereupon he dissolves the assembly. The fallen angels 
then betake themselves to their various occupations, exercising themselves in feats of strength and 
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*) The fact is that Milton considered government as the means to briiig about the welfare of 
the good citizens; if this end was reached, the name and form was indifferent to him. This accounts for 
the complacency with which the man who considered the monarchy of Charles irksome, nay intolerable, 
submitted to the absolute dictatorship of CromweU. 
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valour, or bewailing their fall in harmonious verse, or plunging — like the Puritans of Milton's 
time — headlong into abstruse metaphysical speculations: 

„and reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost/' 
Meanwhile Satan sets out on his great mission and reaches the Gates of Hell. Two horrid shapes 
rise at his approach, the ghastly keepers of Hell-Gate Sin and Deaths the former a foul monster 
half woman half serpent, the latter a terrible creature which would have daunted the bravest being; — 

'„black it stood as night, 
• Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seem'd his head. 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.'^ 

But Sin easily recognises in Satan her father, for she had sprung from his head, like Pallas 
out of the head of Zeus all armed, when Satan first conceived that envy of God's divine Son which 
was the original cause of his revolt. And in the grisly terror by her side she acknowledges her 
son, the offspring of the incestuous love of Satan for his daughter. With a greedy ear they listen 
to Satan's flattering words, who promises to them a wide empire on £arth, where Sin shall reign 
supreme and the hungry maw of Death shall be filled. And Sin taking the fatal keys opens 
wide the gates of Hell never again to be shut until the last and final doom of Satan. And now 
Chaos is revealed to them 

„a dark 
Illimitable ocean without bound. 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.'' 
Across this wide, dreary, and desolate gulf Satan wings his flight, a perilous journey, imtil at last 
4rhis our world throws its light far into Chaos, and he sees 

„hanging in a golden chain. 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon. 
Thither fall fraught with mischievous revenge. 
Accursed, and in a cursed hour, he hies." 

With the opening of the third book the Poet emerges from the regions of darkness and greets 
the heavenly light with a rapturous outburst of painfraught joy: ' 

„Hail, holy light! offspring of heaven first-bom." 
With touching pathos Milton here bewails his own blindness — 

„but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray and find no dawn." 
The following passage reminds the German reader of the wild outcry of young Melchthal on hearing 
of his father's blindness: — 

„Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
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Or sight of vemal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine." 
And DOW we are in Heaven in the presence of the divine Maker who sits enthroned in splendor, 
on his right 

„The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only son;" 
and bands of shining angels surround them. The Lord sees Satan flying towards this world and 
points him out to his Son; adding that Sktan will indeed succeed in his mission. Then God 
justifies his own course; he has created Man 

„sufficient to have stood, though free to fall," — 
he must be free, for there is no virtue, no righteousness where there is no temptation and no 
conscious choice. But there is no excuse for Man, if he chooses wrong, for God has forwamed 
him. However he may find pardon in the end, for when he falls, he falls deceived by the arch- 
enemy; but Satan who fell „self-tempted, self-depraved" shall be eternaUy lost. And divine grace 
will help Man to rise after the fall, — 

„for I will place within them, as a guide, 

My umpire conscience, whom if they will hear, 

Light after light, well used, they shall attain, 

And to the end persisting, safe arrive." 
But justice must be done; the disloyal vassal who breaks his fealty to Heaven's Lord must die with 
his whole posterity, unless some intercessor redeem him and atone for his guilt by his death. Then 
Christ offers his life as a ransom for Man: 

„Father, thy word is past, man shall find grace; 

And shall grace not find means, that finds her way, 

The speediest of thy winged messengers. 

To visit all thy creatures, and to all 

Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought?" 
And God accepts the sacrifice prompted by love, but at the same time he proclaims his will that 
Christ shall rise again to resume his power and shall return in judgment to close the gates of hell 
for ever and to restore Paradise that is about to be lost through Man's transgression, an announcement 
received by the heavenly choir „with jubilee and loud hosannas", and 

„lowly reverent 
Toward either throne they bow, and to the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold." 
In the fourth book Satan reaches the Earth and alighting on a high mountain he sees Eden 
spread out at his feet in all its beauty, and fierce passion and despair seize him that he is excluded 
from such a blissful abode and doomed to dwell in hell. In the deep night that surrounds, him the 
poet now conjures up a landscape of most picturesque contour and richest colouring. The sweet 
and idyllic beauty of English scenery with its green slopes, the thick and glossy foliage of its trees, 
its winding silver streams, its herds of browsing cattle and flocks of frisking lambs, combines with 
the wild and bold grandeur of Alpine rocks and precipices and with the luxuriance of Italian vege- 
tation with its festoons of vines trailing from tree to tree, with its golden fruits and flowers of 
brightest hue, — the blazing sun of noon alternating with darkest, coolest shade, the moon pouring 
down on the peaceful scene floods of silver light, the stars globing themselves like golden balls in 
the deep blue vault at night, — to produce a fairy scene such as we sometimes see in a dream, 
more beautiful than the most lovely landscapes of a Claude or a Turner. The genuine love of na- 
ture which forms so important a feature in the English character and which has made the English 

LoiMDBchale lti86. *>^ 
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the first gardeners and the most indefatigable travelers of Enrope, has never been more beautifully 
expressed than by Milton in these descriptions of Paradise, in which he surpasses his great model 
Spenser and leaves an unattainable ideal to his successors in the art of the faithful representation 
of Nature, Thomson and Tennyson. But the truest echo of Milton's masterly descriptions is to be 
found in the sweet and firesh strains of Haydn's Creation, which took its inspiration from the 
English poem. 

Satan leaps over the thick hedge that encloses Paradise like a prowling wolf bent on de- 
struction — » 

„so clomb the first grand thief into God's fold. 

So since into his church lew'd hireb'ngs climb/' 
Then he beholds the happy creatures whom the Lord made in order to repair the loss Heaven 
sustained through his defection. 

„Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 

In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all.'' 
What noble conceptions of the poet's genius they are! how beautiful, how majestic in their innocence, 
yet how different from one another! 

„For contemplation He and valour formed. 

For softness She, and sweet attractive grace; 

He for God only. She for God in him." 
The poet no doubt holds the Old Testament view of the mutual position of Man and Woman. 
Adam alone seems to have been made in the likeness of God and to bear the impress of his hand. 
His lofty thoughts, his open look, his free and manly speech make him no unworthy companion of 
the angels with whom he converses modestly indeed, but without shyness or feeling of inferiority. 
He would be a perfect being but for his one weakness, his passionate love for Eve, the love which 
causes his fall; and even in this we cannot help admiring the tenderness and chivalrous feeling that 
prompts him to be loyal also in adversity to his companion in happiness. — Milton's Eve is cer- 
tainly what Tennyson calls „the lesser man." Yet how lovely, how bewitching in her weakness! 
As the graceful ivy round the sturdy oak she winds herself fondly and tenderly round Adam; her 
very weakness is her strength, 

„So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love's embraces met." 
At the sight of so much beauty and innocence even Satan relents for a moment, but soon 
the recollection of his own misery rouses his wilder passions. Hidden in the bushes he listens to 
their conversation and overhears Adam repeat to his fair partner the Lord's stem prohibition to 
touch the Tree of Knowledge and the terrible threat of death in case of disobedience. On this 
prohibition he resolves to build his plan of revenge. Whilst the destroyer is thus lurking in ambush 
close at hand the unsuspecting pair indulge in sweetest talk and dalliance, — a striking contrast! 
Eve tells Adam of her first awaking to life; how she found herself reposing among flowers on a 
green bank near a limpid lake, 

— „that to me seem'd another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 

A shape within the watery gleam appear'd, 

Bending to look on me: I started back, 

It started back; but pleased I soon retum'd; 

Pleased it retum'd as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love." 
) Ah, how supremely happy they are, the guiltless pair 
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„Tmparadis'd in one another's arms," 

how hateful a sight to the envious demon by their side! 

And now evening comes on and a solemn stillness prevails all around intemipted_0jxl>^ by 

the sweet singing of the nightingale; 

„Silence was pleased, now glowed the firmament 

With living saphires; Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light. 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 

Thereupon they retire to their bower, a grotto studded and inlaid with richest flowers and 

shaded with thickest foliage, reminding the reader of the charming retreat where Calypso kept 

Odysseus for seven years. But before they go to rest, they lift their eyes and hands to their 

Maker in childlike prayer. 

Whilst they sleep their guardian angels watch for them. Gabriel has been sent down to thwart 

Satan's plans, with an armed band he scours Paradise in search of the foe; at last he discovers 

him, squatting like a toad near Eve's ear, endeavouring to taint her pure imaginations with strange 

dreams; they arrest the Tempter and force him for once to quit Paradise. 

The fifth book opens with the description of morning in Paradise. Eve starts from her troubled 

sleep with flushed checks. She dreamt, that she had eaten of the forbidden fruit and felt exalted, 

flying through the heavens. Adam comforts her with soothing words. They rise and standing up 

in the lovely morning scene they pour forth an unpremeditated prayer. God has compassion 

on their weakness and innocence and resolving to warn them once more of the impending danger, 

he sends the archangel Raphael down to them. Adam receives him humbly and joyfully. We 

are reminded of the intercourse of gods and men in Homer. Raphael does not disdain Adam's 

hospitable board which Eve loads with choicest fruit, 

„and their flowing cups 

With pleasant liquors crown'd." 

But when the banquet is over, the Angel begins to execute his mission, to prepare Adam for 

the coming struggle. 

Here then begins the first great episode, the tale of Raphael, which comes to an end in the 

8^*» book. 

You will continue happy, if you continue obedient, thus Raphael opens his speech; and your 

obedience will be tested, for there is no virtue that is not put to trial. And greater creatures 

than you have fallen. To warn you, to beware of mischief I will tell you of the Fall of 

the Angels. 

And he begins to tell of the origin of envy and fierce passion in Heaven, when God anointed 

his only Son and proclaimed him vicegerent,- exacting obedience to him from all the heavenly host. 

Then it was that one of the great archangels conceived envy against the Son of God, then Sin was 

born; Lucifer's pride was offended and he stirred up rebellion among the angels, calling away the 

third part of the divine host to the extreme north. With scorn God saw their vain preparations 

and not without irony he charged his Son: 

„Nearly it now concerns us to be sure 

Of our omnipotence, and with what arms 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 

Of deity or empire," 
Lucifer, henceforth called Satan, appealed to the pride of his comrades; shall they now pay 
kneetribute to two? In vain Abdiel, repenting of his desertion, dissuades the revolt and advises 
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obedience to their Maker; Satan acknowledges no Maker; who knows if they were not self- 
begotten -— „the birth mature 

Of this oar native heaven, ethereal sons, 
Our puissance all our own!" 
Then Abdiel, the prototype of Elopstocks Abadonna, leaves the rebellious crew and returns to 
the father. 

The sixth book tells of the great war in heaven between the rebel angels and God's faithful 
servants. On the first day Michael and Gabriel put the rebellious host to the rout; but in the 
following night Satan devises hellish engines of war, monstrous cannons, with the help of which he 
throws the faithful angels into disorder, until they tear up mountains and overwhelm these terrible 
machines; but as the battle is not yet decided, on the third day God sends forth his Son in all his 
glory with his flaming chariot and his rolling thunder; he drives into the midst of the enemies and 
Ij ' strikes dismay into their ranks; they turn to flight towards the walls of heaven, which open dis- 

playing before them a tremendous gulf. Seized with horror and despair they throw themselves head- 
long into the abyss. And whilst the rebels lie prostrate in the bottomless pit, the Messiah returns 
|i ' triumphant to his father. 

Adam has listened with rapt attention to the tale of the angel fraught with so terrible a lesson 
for him; his desire to know more of the eternal problem is roused, and he entreats the angel to 
tell him of the origin of the world. In the seventh book the Angel relates the story of the Creation. 
After the fall of the apostate angels God wishes to fill up the gap in heaven by creating a 
new race of beings who may in time supply the vacant place. The will of the Father is accom- 
plished by the Son. He rides forth in his glory and halts on the edge of the abyss of Chaos, and 
out of Chaos he creates this world. Here follows a beautiful description of the six days' work 
following as close as possible the narrative of Genesis, embellishing it however with many beautiful 
touches and rich detail. These descriptions have become familiar to Germans through the recita- 
tives of Haydn's oratorio. 

The episode is continued in the eighth book. Adam longs for higher knowledge; he wishes to 
be enlightened why it is that this small earth lies fast and is served by seemingly far more imports 
ant, innumerable bodies. When the conversation begins to turn on these abstruse questions, Eve 
retires to fulfil her household duties. The poet here launches into a digression on the movement 
j of the heavenly bodies. The Copemican theory which placed the sun in the centre of our system, 

had at Milton's time already been accepted by all the more enlightened thinkers, while the 
l[ Ptolomaic system which explained the phenomena on the hypothesis of nine transparent hollow 

spheres rotating round the stationary earth, was still the received astronomy of ordinary people. It 
is very curious to see the two theories displayed side by side in Milton's poem, his ordinary .mode 
of speaking of celestial phenomena being Ptolomaic, whilst the conscious, or doctrinal, exposition of 
the same phenomena is Copemican. But he seems to attribute little importance to such questions; 
as he represented the reconcilement of fixed-fate and free-will as the sport and pastime of the 
Fallen Angels in Hell, so here Raphael warns Adam against such speculations which the Lord 

Hath left to their (men's) disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. 
Fulfil the duty that lies nearest before thee, — serve and fear God, be „lowly wise", and above 
all obey, — such is the burden of Raphael's warning speech. 

And now it is Adam's turn to entertain his heavenly visitor with „sweet converse'^ And he 
tells him of his first waking when he found himself laid soft on the flowery herb and 

„Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I tum'd, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky." 
And then he looks about him and sees this fair earth, feels and enjoys his quick sense and 
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thought, and delights to try the strength and activity of his limbs. Thereupon the Lord appears 
and makes him Master of the Earth, but adds his prohibition, to eat of the tree of knowledge. 
And Adam feels proud of his power and draws in through all his senses the glorious beauty of 
the world. Tet he soon feels a want; his heart desires to overflow into another, Paradise eigoyed 
in solitude is no longer paradise to Iuul And the Lord grants his prayer and creates Eve 

„so lovely fair, 
That what seemM fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summM up, in her contained. 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love." 
How eloquently the loving husband speaks of his absent wife! For once the chivalrous Engl- 
ishman proves stronger in l^ton than the stem Calvinist who looks on woman through the medium 
of the Old Testament. 

His appreciation of true womanhood comes out beautifully in the following lines which remind 
us of the passage in Tacitus' Germania where the Roman author speaks of the veneration with 
which the Germans regard woman: 

— when I approach 
Her lovelines, so absolute she seems 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best: 
All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded; wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanced, and like folly shows: 
Authority and reason on her wait. 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally; and, to consummate all. 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and crecUe an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed." 
And now the Angel must take his leave though Adam is loath to let him go, and leaving he exhorts 
him once more to persevere in obedience to the behests of his Divine Maker 

„thine, and of thy sons, 
The weal or woe in thee is placed, beware!" 
Thus ends the first great episode. 

The ninth book tells us of the great catastrophe. For seven successive nights Satan has 
tried to escape the vigilance of the cherubim that keep watch in Paradise; at last he succeeds in 
deceiving their watchfulness and after long hesitation he enters into the serpent „subtlest beast of 
all the field". But seeing to what shifts he has to stoop whilst Man enjoys the glorious earth, a 
second heaven, from which he is excluded, he resolves to revenge himself by destroying it, though 
he knows that 

,3cvenge, at first thought sweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils." 
When Adam and Eve come forth in the morning. Eve proposes for once to divide their labours, 
each working apart, not to distract each other's attention from the work at hand. Though Adam 
feels that it is good to be alone sometimes, 

„For solitude sometimes is best society : : ;"-::' :-.;: 

And short retirement urges sweet return," — •/••-• - - 
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yet he is afraid lest the arch-enemy should entrap his fair partner when separated from him. There- 
upon Eve is offended at the implied distrust and declares that a life of constant fear would he mi- 
sery; and why should they fear being guiltless? So Adam at last consents, 

„for thy stay, not free, absents thee more;" 
but warns her once more to be on her guard. And so Eve leaves him fully warned and fully armed. 
Once more before the bright image is dimmed with sin and misery, the poet shows her to us 
in the irresistible charm of her unconscious loveliness; and his stem heart seems to melt with pity, 
when he sees one so beautiful, so innocent, and so weak exposed to such a fierce and crafty enemy. 
The serpent seeking for her finds her in a bower of roses occupied in propping up the drooping 
tendrils „mindless the while 

Herself, though fairest unsupported flower. 

From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh." 
And even Satan is for a moment disarmed at the lovely sight: 

„Hcr graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gesture, or least action, overawed 

His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 

His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought." 
But his envy awakes with redoubled force, and he rejoices at the favourable opportunity that 
now offers to attack the weaker creature. And he slips out of the thicket and attracts her attention 
by his graceful gambols and at last addresses her with subtlest flattery: Should so beautiful a being 
ibc hid in these wild groves? should she not be raised to a place where she could be universally 
admired — a goddess among gods? Eve's interest is caught, but the question that first suggests 
tselt is: whence this gift of speech? And now the Tempter seeing his chance tells her, how he 
obtained reason and speech by eating of a certain tree in the forest, 

„Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 

I turned my thoughts, and with capacious mind 

Consider'd all things visible in heaven, 

Or earth or middle;" — 
but of whatever he saw his newly obtained reason tells him that Eve is the queen. So led on by 
curiosity and dazzled by flattery Eve expresses her wish to see the tree, and the Serpent leads the 
way hopeful with raised crest rolling before her through the thicket in intricate and glittering circles, 
until he stops before the Tree of knowledge seeing which Eve refuses to taste alleging in excuse 
God's prohibition. And now like some great orator of antiquity t}ie Tempter seems to be deeply 
moved at the wrong his client has suffered at the hands of some tyrannical oppressor, and thus 
he begins his subtle argument. „There can be no doubt that it was jealousy that prompted the 
Lord to forbid them to eat of this tree, as he wishes to keep Man weak and ignorant. If I a brute 
received the human gift of speech and reason by eating of this tree, you will certainly be Gods; 
may be that you will die as men, but you will live as gods. 

These, these, and many more 

Causes import your need of this fair fruit. 

Goddess humane, reach then, and freely taste.'^ 
* One moment Eve stands irresolute, musing: „0n the day we eat of this fair fruit, our dbom 
is death! but the serpent has eaten and lives. What fear I then?" In ^e mean time the hour of 
noon is come, her appetite is roused, excited by the savoury smell of the delicious fruit; and now 

„her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluckM, she eat! 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat. 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe." 
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But for the moment Eve is in a state of exaltation, greedily she eats and is strangely intoxi- 
c^tfidt Crod may not have seen the deed, — but how is she to meet A.dam? And now the first 
sinful and selfish thoughts arise in her. She will keep for herself both the fruit and the superior 
knowledge which it brings, and thus be his equal, nay greater than he. But what if God has seen 
her and if die she must — 

„and Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct?" 
And this fear prompts her to make Adam too eat of the fruit. And now about to leave the 
tree in search of her husband she turns round once more doing low reverence to the Power that 
dwells in it, and thus idolatry is one of the first consequences of the fall. 
Adam in the mean time longing for her return has woven 

„of choicest flowers a garland, to adorn 
Her tresses," 
but his heart misgives him, and he goes to seek her. And near the fatal tree he meets her „in 
her hand a bough of fairest fruit"; and Eve runs up to him and tells her sad tale — with mar- 
velous skill. How artful she is grown in so short a time! She begins with caresses, prepares him 
by degrees, incidentally throwing in her crime, which she committed, it would appear, to make him 
great, nay a God. But whilst she speaks Adam is seized with horror, 

„From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded roses shed." 
But he does not yet speak; he only grieves that so perfect a creature is lost — 

„Defaced, deflowered, and now to death devote." 
His mind is made up; — not to leave her to her fate, to die with her whom he so dearly 
loves. How great and noble he is at that moment! not a word of reproach comes from his lips 
whilst he sees so fair a world shattered to atoms; nay he endeavours to persuade her that God 
may spare them. Eve rejoices at his love, makes light of the danger and gives him the fruit — 

„he scrupled not to eat, 
Against his better knowledge; not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm." 
Here lies Adam's guilt. He loves God's creature more than God himself. And now Eve's 
intoxication catches Adam, and both glow as with new wine, forgetting past and future in the en- 
joyment of the t)i'esent hour and of their mutual love. At last they awake from their trance, their 
eyes are opened to their guilt, to the nakedness of their soul as well as of their body, — 

„innocence, that as a veil 
Had shadow'd them from knowing ill, was gone." 
And Adam rose shorn of his strength as Samson from his sleep in the lap of Dalila. Now 
even their love is darkened by passion; Adam bitterly accuses Eve, Eve meanly excuses herself, 
reproaching him with his weakness in allowing her to leave him. 

„Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning; 
And of their vain contest appeared no end." 
• The tenth book tells of the consequences of the fall. The guardian angels ascend to heaven, 
mute and sad, God pronounces Man's doom and resolves to send his Son down in judgment. 
And Christ descends into Paradise. Adam seeing him from afar hides himself, but is forced to 
leave his hiding place. When obliged to reveal the truth, he accuses Eve. Was she thy God? 
the Lord answers, — were you not her guide, her superior? And now the Lord pronounces sen- 
tence on Eve and his curse on the Serpent: 

„Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel." 
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Adam and Eve shall die, but not at once. Until then they shall lead a life of hard straggle 
and in the sweat of their faces eat their bread. Having pronounced sentence the Lord takes pity 
on the poor creatures and clothes their nakedness, then reascends. 

Then follows a scene of grandest conception. The two ghastly keepers of Hell-Gate feel an 
instinctive attraction towards the Earth. Death sniffs the air and gets the scent of carnage. 

„As when a flock 
Of ravenous foul, though many a league remote, 
Against the day of battle, to a field. 
Where armies lie encampM, come flying, lured 
With scent of living carcasses, designed 
For death, the following day in bloody fight: 
So scented the grim feature, and upturned 
His nosti'ils wide into the murky air; 
Sagacious of his quarry from so far." 
And now, to ease the passage from Earth to Hell and back again to many generations that 
are to pass that way in thickest crowds, they rear a stupendous bridge over Chaos consisting of 
innumerable arches firn^y rooted on pillars of adamant Whilst thus engaged they behold Satan 
flying towards them and rejoice at the happy tidings he brings. Satan blesses his worthy children 
and bids them good speed, and so they descend upon the Earth, there to reign; 

„the blasted stars look'd wan. 
And planets, planet-struck, real eclipse 
Then suffered." 
In the mean time Satan has entered Hell unperceived and now emerging from a cloud he 
appears in a sudden blaze in the midst of Pandaemoniuro. Being received vdth universal enthusiasm 
he speaks boastfully of the success of his mission. But when he eagerly listens for the hoped for 
applause of his compeers, — 

„he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss." 
And he sees not only all the devils that thronged around him in triumph, but also himself 
suddenly transformed to snakes. And in this instant trees spring up before them like that which 
tempted Eve laden with luscious fruit, and they 

„parched with scalding thirst and hunger fierce. 
Though to delude them sent, could not abstain; 
But on they roll'd in heaps, and, up the trees 
Climbing, sat thicker than the snaky locks 
That curl'd Megaera; greedily they pluck'd 
The fruitage fair to sight, and fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter ashes." 
And every year on certain days they have to undergo this humiliating punishment, 

„to dash their pride, and joy for man seduced." 
In the mean time Death and Sin have arrived in Paradise and have fastened on their prey; 
Death excercises himself for the time being on meaner game, until man made ripe for him by Sin, 
will eventually be his sweetest prey. 

The Lord seeing them at work to mar his glorious creation pronounces his determination to 
put a stop to their havoc when they will have purged the world from the stain it received through 
Man's transgression. 
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Then he prepares such alterations in the order of the world as to make the Earth what 
it now is, a place harassed by excesses of heat and cold, by wild storms and earthquakes, where 
discord and enmity prevail and a war of all against all. 

Concealed in gloomiest shade Adam watches the sad change; must he not expect that all the 
generations that are to spring from him, will corse their sire? So he questions the justice of Qod: 

„IHd I request thee. Maker, from my clay 

To mould me man? Did I solicit thee 

From darkness to promote me?" 
And he yearns for that dark Unknown, Death; he would seek it of his own accord, but 
that the thought haunts him, that perhaps that pure breath of life, the spirit in him, will not die 
with his body, but may be doomed to live on, — a living death. Moreover a hope presents itself 
to his mind, that his torture may have an end; that a man will not he eternally damned for sins com- 
mitted in time. And oh! how sad is the thought that he will transmit «)us sin and its dire consequences 
to his innocent offspring; would that he could alone suffer for his crime! In vain Eve tries to 
soothe him; his wrath is kindled against her. Here the poet launches forth into a passionate com- 
plaint of the misery brought on man by woman — „this fair defect of nature" as he calls her. 
The bitterness which Milton had stored up in his heart against the weaker sex comes out in bur- 
ning words. What will follow? he asks — 

„innumerable 

Disturbances on earth through female snares 

And straight conjunction with this sex: for either 

He never shall find out fit mate, but such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake; 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 

Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 

By a far worse; or, if she love, withheld 

By parents, or his happiest choice too late 

Shall meet, ahready link'd and wedlock-bound 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame: 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 

To human life, and household peace confound." 
But now Eve touchingly appeals to his pity; her passionate pleading seems an echo of the 
words with which Milton's first wife, Mary Powell, after her desertion flung herself at the feet oi 
the wronged husband, asking and obtaining forgiveness. 

„Thy suppliant 

I beg, and clasp thy knees; bereave me not. 

Where on I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay; forlorn of thee 

Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? 

While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 

Between us two let there be peace." 
And Adam looking at her 

„Now at his feet submissive in distress. 

Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking, — 
relented and raised her up with loving words of peace. Thus reunited they resolve to bear up 
against fate, perhaps after all they may succeed in making this, their conmion life endurable under 
the altered conditions of their existence; Adam is not frightened at his share in the doom: ^.^K^:^ 
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labour I must earn my bread; what harm? Idleness had been worse; my labour will sus- 
tain me/' 

They humble themselves before God in meek repentance and unite in praying for his forgiveness. 
Justice t^pflrfld with n^flrry anil f^ft ntle pity is t he keynote of the last two books. The prayers 
of ourTr8r"ficestor8 rise up to Heaven and Christ presents ihemTo' the Faffier as a sacrifice of 
first-fruits on earth; at the same time he again offers himself in atonement for the crime of Adam. 
The Lord accepts it, but justice must be done and so he charges Michael and his band of angels 
to expel Adam and Eve from Paradise 

„but all terror hide 
And send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace/' 
Adam and Eve rise in the morning with new hope kindled from prayer, but Michael arrives 
and announces to them their exile from Paradise. Sad parting! most deeply felt by Eve who regrets 
her home, her flowers, her nuptial bower. Adam grieves that he will be further from God. But 
Michael comforts him saying that God is everywhere, then offering to show him the future destinies 
of his race, he leads him to the top of a hill where all the kingdoms of the earth are spread 
out at their feet; and now Adam falls into a trance and in this state he sees, — scene after scene, — the 
great stages in the development and history of Mankind. Here then follows the second great 
episode which in the plan of the whole poem we may compare to the description of the shield of 
Aeneas in Virgil's Eneid. 

The first scene fraught with a terrible significance for the father is the murder of Abel, when 
Adam sees for the first time the ghastly spectacle of death. When at this sight Adam laments the 
human lot, Michael shows to him a Lazar-House where Death triumphs under all the most hi- 
deous shapes, 

„Dire was the tossing, deep the groans; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope." 
But as a contrast to this picture which reminds us of Dante's Inferno the Angel shows to 
Adam also the peaceful death of the wise and temperate man, adding: 

„So may'st thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly pluck'd." 
The following scenes follow closely the Old Testament; with dismay Adam sees his race all 
but destroyed by the great flood, but he takes heart at the sight of the one righteous man, Noah, 
and at the covenant which God makes with him, not again to destroy the human race until 

„fire purge all things new. 
Both Heaven and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell.'' 
In the twelfth book the Archangel no longer places living scenes before Adam, but continues 
by his narration alone to acquaint him with the destiny of his posterity. He tells him of Nim- 
rod's attempt to found a great tyranny on Earth, at which 

„great laughter was in Heaven", 
and Adam declares that there is no King but God, whilst men are equals: 

„man over men 
He made not lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free." 
And now the Angel tells of the chosen people: the patriarchs, lawgivers, heroes, kings, and 
prophets of Israel pass before us, until at last we hear of the birth of the Messiah, the second 
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Adam, who will atone for the crime of our first parents and redeem Mankind, paying the ransom 
with his life. After which he will reascend to heaven, whence he will return 

„When this world's dissolution shall be ripe. 
With glory and with powV to judge both quick and dead. 

— for then the earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days.^^ 
Adam is overjoyed to hear such good tidings, but he wishes to know who will take care of 
the faithful when Christ is gone. Then the Archangel tells him of the coming of the Holy Ghost 
and of the foundation of Christ's Church through his apostles. But he continues to tell him how, 
when these true shepherds are dead, wolves will break into God's fold, false priests and the Pope 

— „who all the sacred mysteries of heav'n 
To their own vile advantages shall turn 
Of lucre and ambition;" — 
how they will presume to be infallible and will persecute the pious few 

„To good malignant, to bad men benign." — 
but doubt not, despair not, so Michael continues, the Saviour will return and crush the head 
of Satan. — 

Having heard all this Adam has learned the great lesson of life* 

— „that to obey is best 
And love with fear the only God; to walk 
As in his presence." 
Meanwhile Eve too has been comforted with soothing dreams and awaking she expresses her 
entire hope and trust to Adam. And one consolation she will bear hence: 

„though all by me is lost. 
Such favour I unworthy am vouchsafed, 
By me the promised Seed shall all restore." 
Then the angels descend in bright array to mount guard at the gates of Paradise, and Michael 
taking Adam and Eve in either hand leads them to the Eastern gate. 

„Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide; 
They hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way." 

b. Paradise Regained. 

Paradise regained appeared in 1671; it may be considered an epilogue, a necessary 
coaj^lemenno" Paradise Lost. 7 Saten triumphmg over Man, the subject of Paradise Lost, 
required a continuation describing Christ victorious over Satan. 

The first Adam, an easy prey to the cunning of Satan, had forfeited Paradise; the 
second Adam, attacked by Satan with all his malice, foils the attempts of the Arch- 
Enemy, overthrows him, and Paradise is regained. 

The subject of the poem is indeed a very narrow one, namely the temptation and 
victory of Christ ; and here the poet is bound by the gospel narrative, so that the poem 
may be called a paraphrase of the first eleven verses of the 4*^ Chapter of St. Matthew. 
It is marvelniiR wit.h yrbat. art, thfi poet haa extended the narra tive to four books of al- 
together about 2000 lines w ithout adding a single trait not contained as in a j^erm in 
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the b ible story. Still there can be no doubt that the poem falls short in interest of 
Paradise Lost. The reason lies partly in the stem simplicity with which the subject is 
treated. It is as if the sublime presence of Christ forbade the use of those arts which 
threw such a wonderful glamour over the lovely scenes of Paradise. Morover there is 
a total want of human interest; the only two characters of the poem are supernatural; 
for the human character of Jesus is entirely sacrificed. He is fully conscious of his 
divine nature; as the Son of God he confronts the Prince of Darkness; and so they face 
each other as the two hostile principles of Good and Evil. Besides action is wanting in 
the poem. Satan assays temptation after temptation, trying to rouse some earthly desire 
or passion in the breast of Christ; and attack after attack is repulsed with the weapon 
of truth and sublime virtue. Consequently the poem consists of discussions, arguments 
upon arguments being marshaled in full array on either side. It is strange that, with 
such a subject, the poet never tires; that we listen to the grand debate with rapt 
attention; but it must be granted that our interest is chiefly roused by the display of 
logical force and moral grandeur, not by the beauty and charm of poetry. 

I shall give a short summary of this poem which shares the fate of most con- 
tinuations, viz, of being little read. 

Book L Hearing at the baptism of Christ in the waters of the Jordan Jesus proclaimed 
the Son of God through a mighty voice from Heaven, and fearing that now the time is come which 
the Lord foretold in Paradise, when the Seed of Eve shall bruise the head of the Serpent, — 
Satan summons an infernal council in mid-air where the devils ever since the Fall have been per- 
mitted freely to assemble. He tells them of his fear that this human being, born of a maid, and 
now attested as divine may work them woe by putting himself at the head of the nations of the 
earth and freeing them from the thraldom of Hell. The infernal spirits are easily persuaded again to 
entrust to him the difficult mission of thwarting God^s design. And so Satan starts on this new 
errand journeying downward to the regions of the Jordan, whilst God in Heaven explains to Gabriel 
his plan of redemption now to be carried out by his Son, who is to be tempted by Satan to exer- 
cise himself for the great war in which he will have to engage against Sin and Death. 

Absorbed in meditation, Jesus has meanwhile entered the wild desert „with dark shades and 
rocks environed round^S Here in solitude he reflects on his past life and on his mission. At an 
early time the Divine Spirit had stirred in him, and strange and mighty aspirations had filled the 
soul of the boy — 

,.victorious deeds 

Flamed in my breast, heroic acts: one while 

To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke; 

Then to subdue and quell, o'er all the earth 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannic power. 

Till truth were freed, and equity restored: 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 

By winning words to conquer willing hearts. 

And make persuasion do the work of fear.^^ 

At last Mary told him of his divine origin and of the wonderful events that had taken place 
at his birth. And then he read the prophecies of the wise men of old in regard to the Messiah 
with a new light and grew conscious of his destiny; and when John the Baptist greeted him as his 
Master, and when he saw Heaven open and the Spirit of God descend upon him, and heard the 
wonderful confirmation from above, he understood that his time was come. 
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Thus perusing the past Jesus finds himself suddenly lost in a pathless wilderness. For 
forty days he sojourned there amidst horrid shades and wild heasts, wrapped in his contempla- 
tions, but „his walk 

The fiery serpent fled and noxious worm, 

The lion and fierce tiger glared aloof/^ 
. At last he awakes from his meditations and ieels hungry. Then an old man approaches, 
wondering why he, whom he knows to be the son of God, endures the pangs of hunger, whilst by 
a word he may cease his own suffering and relieve other dwellers in the desert by changing the 
stones into bread. But Jesus recognises Satan in his disguise and rejects his advice. Thereupon 
Satan tries to exculpate himself, pretending to be quite harmless; nay he boasts that he is even 
occasionally admitted to Heaven, as for instance when God gave Job over to him, and that he is 
even allowed to be worshipped among the heathens to assist them with dreams and oracles. But 
Jesus sternly rebukes him, adding that henceforth as God has sent bis living oracle, Satan's deceit- 
ful tongue will be dumb both at Delphi and in the other places of heathen worship. Satan receives 
the rebuke with feigned meekness, saying that the words of truth are smooth and pleasing to the 
ear, though the ways of truth are rough to walk, and craving as a boon that he may have free 
access to the Lord's conversation, for even 

„The Father, who is holy, wise, and pure, 

Suffers the hjrpocrite or atheous priest 

To tread his sacred courts, and minister 

About his altar, handling holy things.^^ 
And having obtained this permission the Fiend disappears for the present „into thin air diffused'^ 
Book II. The scene shifts first to the country about the Jordan where Andrew and Simon, 
the disciples of Jesus, seek for their master in great perplexity, but trust that the Lord will not 
destroy their hopes; then we are introduced to Mary and are made to share her anxiety at the 
long absence of her son. In the meantime Jesus continues in the desert to ponder on his high 
mission, whilst Satan somewhat crestfallen after his unsuccessful meeting with the Lord once more 
assembles a council of devils in mid-air. Belial advises to tempt Jesus by female charms to which 
wise Solomon succumbed. Satan rejects the advice, tor even if some paragon of beauty were found 
to undertake the difiBcult task, 

,.How would one look from his majestic brow. 

Seated as on the top of virtue's hill. 

Discountenance her despised, and put to rout 

All her array." 
No, he must be tempted with manlier objects; 

„with such as have more show 

Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praise." 
Meanwhile night has come on, and Jesus has lain down to rest, but in his sleep he dreams 
of food, the ravens of EUjah bring him bread and he sups with Daniel on his pulse. And when 
day breaks, he feels hunger more keenly and ascends a steep hill to look for some human habi- 
tation. But not seeing any trace of a human being he descends again and enters a shady grove. 
Here Satan approaches once more expressing his astonishment that God should have forgotten his 
Son in his need. And on a sudden a delicious banquet is spread before him served by richly clad 
pages; lovely nymphs dance and sweet music resounds, and Satan presses him to sit and eat But 
the Lord refuses to receive the boon, whereupon harpies quickly dispose of the dainties. Satan 
however, unabashed, now tempts him with wealth as a means to achieve greatness on earth on which 
he supposes the Lord to be bent. But Jesus replies that the greatest deeds have been done by 
poor men, that a Fabricius and a Regulus spumed wealth which rather 
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^slackens virtue and abates her edge." 

!Nay royalty itself, as the aim and end of wealth, is an infinitely lower ideal, than to sway 
the souls of men, „to guide nations in the way of truth", in which matter riches are useless. 

Book III. Not yet bafiFled Satan pretends to be astonished that Jesus should hide such great 
gifts in obscure station, nay in the desert and attempts to excite in him a love of glory. He quotes 
the examples of Cyrus, Scipio, Hannibal and others, who at his age had already won great renown. 
But Jesus disdains glory on earth, to be talked about by foolish, fickle men; true glory lives in 
Heaven alone; such was the glory of Job. Surely a conqueror's fame is naught in comparison 
with that of men who died for truth's sake, as Socrates did. He finishes his speech by declaring 
that h^ does not seek his own glory, but that of his father who sent him. Satan replies, that even 
God loves glory, as he created the world for glory's sake. A very slight recompense for so many 
benefits, Jesus rejoins, benefits itpt bestowed to obtain honour, but to impart goodness, benefits little 
deserved by the receiver. ^ 

Thus foiled Satan tempts the Lord by urging him to free his country from the Roman usurp- 
ers, to win a throne like Maccabaeus, and thus to fulfil the scriptures. God knows his own time, 
Jesus answers, for the present it is his lot and his duty to suffer; but why should Satan be anxious 
for his promotion, Jesus asks, since Christ's victory will be his doom? Satan cfipUes that now as 
all hope is lost of his reception into grace, the sooner the end comes the better for him ; and per- 
haps he may find in the gentle Redeemer an intercessor with the stern Judge in Heaven. But be 
this as it may, he wishes to urge Christ to action, for which a life passed in retirement is an unfit 
preparation. And therefore he proposes to show him the kingdoms of the world and all their 
•glory. And thus he lifts him up and carries him to the top of a high mountain whence the king- 
doms of Asia can be surveyed. It is the moment when the countless hosts of the Parthians march 
out from Ctesiphon to meet the Scythians on the battlefield, a grand spectacle of warlike splendour. 
Satan promises^ Jesus his help to win him the aid of the Parthians to found the new king- 
dom of David in spite of Rome, and to reunite the ten lost tribes of Israel. But Christ refuses 
all worldly assistance; his kingdom is not of this world; and as to the lost tribes of Israel who fell 
off from Jehovah to worship idols, he will leave them to God's mercy. 

Book IV. Unwearied by so many repulses Satan leads Jesus to the Western brow of the same 
mountain, to show to him fair Italy stretched at their feet, and the mighty city of Rome on both 
banks of the Tiber. And here the poet spreads out before us a magnificent picture of the Queen 
of the World at the height of her power and beauty. It now obeys the hated tyrant Tiberius 
who sends forth from his solitude at Capri his sentences of death whilst he trembles before his own 
servants. How easy would it be for one so noble and grand as Jesus, Satan suggests, to overthrow 
that monster and to make himself master of all the world! and Satan promises to help Jesus in 
the accomplishment of this design. Jesus answers that this grandeur tempts him as little as the 
splendid banquets of the Romans though he still thirsts and hungers. Nor was he sent to free the 
Romans from their tyrant; they have richly deserved their fate. 

Seeing all his offers spumed, Satan at last takes offence. Great are the gifts of which he can 
dispose; all the kingdoms of the world and their glory he is ready to put at the feet of Jesus, but 
of course only on condition that he should fall down and worship him, doing homage to him 
as to his liege Lord. At his impudent demand the wrath of Christ is kindled; how dare 
Satan claim lordship over the kingdoms of the earth knowing that God is the omnipotent ruler of 
the whole world! and so Jesus exclaims in anger: Get thee behind me, Satan! — But Satan tries 
a new argument. „You may despise worldly power, but you take delight in those speculations on 
the great problems of the mind in which the Greeks are masters"; and now he directs Christ's 
attention to the city of Athens 
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„bailt nobly, pure the air, and light the soil; 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess. 

City or suburban, studious walks or shades, 
and he continues to give a glowing description of the poetry, eloquence, and philosophy of ancient 
Athens; advising Christ to study these and promising his help for this purpose, in order to prepare 
him for his great vocation. But Jesus speaks lightly of the philosophers of Greece, the wisest of 
whom professed 

„to know this only, that he nothing knew/^ 
With these he contrasts the man who receives light from above, from the fountain of light 
and therefore needs no other doctrine. Why should he read the books of those philosophers? The 
insatiate reader 

„Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 

Deep-versed in books, and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge: 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore.^^ 
And as to studying the Greek poets and orators, why should he not be satisfied with the 
great singers of the Hebrew tongue and with the grand oratory of the divinely inspired prophets, 
for „these only with our law best form a king'^ Now all the shafts of Satan have been spent. 

„Since neither wealth nor honour, arms nor arts 

Kingdom nor empire pleases thee, nor aught 

By me proposed in life contemplative 

Or active, tended on by glory or fame. 

What doest thou in this world? The wilderness 

For thee is fittest place; — " 
and saying this he carries Jesus back to the desert, then feigns to leave him. 

Night comes on; hungry and cold and troubled by horrid dreams Jesus in vain seeks sleep 
and repose. And now a terrible storm bursts over his resting place and grim demons assemble 
around him with fiendish shrieks bending at him fiery darts. But Christ 

„Sat unappall*d in cahn and sinless peace.^^ 
At last the terrible night ended and 

„moming fair 

Came forth with pilgrim^s steps, in amice grey; 

Who with her radiant finger still*d the roar 

Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds 

And grisly spectres, which the fiend had raised/^ 
And with the morning Satan returns though he has not discovered any new device. He only 
warns Jesus, saying that this storm is of evil augury, pointed at him. Jesus answers that he de- 
spises such omens, which do not come from God but from the Devil. Satan is at last stung to the 
quick. „You say you are the Son of God^S he says; „perhaps no more so than I or even all men; 
it is true you have withstood all my temptations, but others have done that before. To show 
that you are really the Son of God, throw yourself down from the roof of the Temple without 
sustaining any ii^jury.^^ So saying Satan lifts Jesus up a second time and places him on the edge 
of the highest pinnacle of the Temple of Jerusalem. But Christ answers: „Do you not know, that 
it is written: Tempt not the Lord thy God?^^ Then at last Satan is baffled and foiled; he gives 
up his cause for lost, and struck with dread and anguish he falls down like the Theban Sphinx 
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and brings „rain and desperation and dismay^^ back to his hellish compeers; — a very different 
return from that which he enjoyed when triumphing over Eve. 

In the meantime ministering angels bear Jesus to a flowery valley and set before him ce- 
lestial food, 

„divine 
Ambrosial fruits, fetchM from the tree of life, 
And from the fount of life, ambrosial drink,^^ 
whilst they extol his victory over temptation, saying that Christ has thereby avenged Adam and 
regained the Paradise which our first parents lost. 



c. Samson Agonistes. 

Prometheus bound with iron chains to the rocks of Caucasus while vultures feed on 
his liver, as the noble repiresentative of a grand cause that is fallen, this sublime con- 
ception of Aeschylus, may have suggested to Milton the idea of the dramatic treatment 
^ his subject. But the class i cal studie s and tastes of his bright y outh had T)een super- 
seded by the sterner forms and images of Hebrew_tradition, nay the Puritans identified 
themselves with the chosen people of the Old Testament. And so Milton turned to the 
gJ^M Jgir^ j^f -t>^ H^^^*""^ ^^^'^^^^^^ — • Samson, blinded an d fettered, grinding in the~ 
bondage of^th e Phi list ines, — in order to give utterance to his grief at the fall of the 
Puritan cause and to his hope of its ultimate triumph. The interest of the play is 
purely personal^ it is t he intense st expression of feeling of the mos t intense of English 
poets. And indeed the likeness of the Hebrew^ martyr to Milton and to the Puritan cause 
io^jgeneral^is most st riking. The victory of the godfearipg Puritans over 'Charles and his 
Cavaliers seemed as marvelous as that of Samson over the idolatrous Philistines; but 
dissensions arose among the conquerors, the purity and justice of the cause suffered, and 
as Samson's weakness and disobedience was punished through the triumph of the Phi- 
listines feasting in the temple of their idol, so the Puritans succumbed to the lewd 
Cavaliers who returned in triumph and reveled in the land of tiie Children of God. But 
the time would co me when the righteous would rise fro m their deep fall and would over- 
wlbelm^ the Jnsolent^revelers with ruin, as Samson buried his exulting foes even under the 
falling columns of theiFownTenipleT And looking upon himself as the truest type ©rail 
that was great and noble in that lost cause, Milton found in his own life two points of 
striking resembl^ce with that of Samson^ — his marriage with a Philistine woman, — 
his first wife of royalist blood, — and his blindness forcing him to impotent idleness 
whilst his enemies rejoiced, 

Milton*s drama, Samson Agonistes, which appeared together with Paradise Regained in 1671, 
is written in imitatTdn of the Greek drama with a strict observance of the unities; a chorus is in- 
troduced formed of Hebrew captives, ^he play is written in blank verse with the exception of the 
songs of the chorus in which freer metres have been introduced.^ The scene lies outside iEe~pn§on 
of Gaza, the capital of the Philistines. On the day represented in the play a great festival is 
solemnized in honour of Dagon, the Philistine deity; in consequence the prisoners of state are 
allowed a cessation of their labour, and Samson, bHnd and in chains, is led forth by a boy to bask 
in the sun and to rest. Sitting there in the open air, a helpless trunk in spite of his enormous 
strength, he soliloquises on his deep fall, and bitter remorse assails him. Who is to blame but 
himself who in his folly betrayed the secret of his strength to false Dalila. His greatest misery is 
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the loss of sight, and here the despair of the poet at his own wretched condition bursts forth 
pathetically: 

„0 dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day!" 
Whilst Samson is thus absorbed in the contemplation of his misery, the Chorus approaches 
and contrasts the broken-down old man with the irresistible hero who accomplished the wonderful 
feats of daring prowess which they exult in reciting. They see in him an example of human 
weakness, 

„o mirror of our fickle state. 

Since man on earth unparaUeFd!" 
Thereupon they engage in conversation with Samson tr3dng to console him; but he bitterly 
complains of the cowardice and ingratitude of his people who will not exert themselves to win their 
freedom, nay heap insult on those who once delivered them from foreign bondage. Here again the 
condition of England after thQ Restoration is clearly referred to: 

„But what more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 

And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bondage with ease, than strenuous liberty; 

And to despise, or envy, or suspect, 

Whom God hath of his special favour raised 

As their deliverer? if he aught begin. 

How frequent to desert him, and at last, 

To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds!" 
Then Manoah, Samsons old father, comes to visit his son and laments at the sad spectacle. 

„Select and sacred, glorious for a while. 

The miracle of men; then in an hour 

Ensnared, assaulted, overcome, led bound, 

Thy foes' derision, captive, poor, and blind." 
He is come to offer a ransom to the Philistines to set his son free, but Samson refuses to 
accept freedom on such terms; nay he declares that he deserves his lot; why was he so weak as 
to be ensnared by a woman? He wishes to pay for his foUy with his life; and why should he 
continue to live having tasted first of so much glory and then of so much shame? Why did he 
abstain from wine alone? why not from love as well, the more dangerous potion? In vain Manoah 
urges that God must have some secret purpose in restoring to him his wonderful strength. Samson 
answers that he is past hope and cure, that he suffers from a malady 

„which no cooling herb 

Or medicinal liquor can assuage, 

Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp." 
The Chorus wonders at the strange and mysterious ways of Providence, asking why it is that 
the best and greatest suffer most; and here again the Poet speaks from the depth of his own ex- 
perience and gives expression to the dark questionings of his own soul at the time of the triumph 
of iniquity. He thus upbraids the Lord with the sad fate of the righteous: 

„Oft leav'st them to the hostile sword 

Of heathen and profane, their carcasses 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captiv'd; 

Or to the uigust tribunals, under change of times, 

And condemnation of the ungrateful multitude. 

LniatiiMhitla 1S86. \^ 
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If'these they 'scape, perhaps m poverty, 

With sickness and disease thou bow'st them down." 

Just then Dalila approaches in gay attire accompanied by a train of women and fixing her 
eyes on Samson 

,Jjike a fair flower surcharged with dew, she weeps, 
And words addressed seem into tears dissolved." 

She has come to declare her repentance and to alleviate her husband's sorrow; she pleads in 
her excuse that it was jealous love that prompted her to betray him as she had hoped that the 
loss of his strength would secure her sway over him for ever; moreover her friends had promised her 
not to do him any harm, but only to keep him in custody; and they were her countrymen, they 
were the priests of her God who urged her to betray him. But now she will atone for her fault, 
will take him back to her house, and love and nurse him in his blindness. Samson however de- 
clares that her husband should have been her country and her priest and refuses to be again 
ensnared by her charms railing at her in bitter mockery. At last Dalila desists from her attempt 
at reconciliation. Let Israel curse her, the Philistines will bless her memory in all future ages. 

When she has left the stage, the Chorus expatiates on women in general, on their charms and 
inferiority, and on the misery of wedded life. 

But now another visitor is announced by the Chorus, Harapha, the dreaded giant of Grath, 
who comes to boast of his strength before his rival in chains. What would he not have done, if 
he had met Samson in battle! Samson is roused from his torpor and dares him to close combat, 
himself unarmed; but Harapha's courage fails and he retires amidst the jeers of the Chorus in order 
to contrive in another mannei* the humiliation of his rival. 

Whilst the Chorus debate among themselves whether Samson will win the crown of valour or 
of patience, a Philistine officer appears to summon Samson in the name of the Lords of the Phi- 
listines to grace the feast of Dagon with his presence. At first Samson's wrath is kindled at this 
new indignity, but at last -he sees in the insult the hand of God who shows him a sure way to 
revenge, and he resolves to obey the summons. And so he says farewell to the Chorus of the He- 
brews and leaves the stage followed by the fervent prayers of his friends. 

When he is gone, his father Manoah arrives and announces to the Chorus his hopes to be 
able to ransom his son; — all the while shouts and the surging noise of a great multitude are 
heard from without, and just at the moment when Manoah gives vent to his hope that the Lord in 
restoring the wonderful strength of Samson has some great piece of work in store for him, — a 
tremendous crash is heard as of some falling edifice followed by wild shrieks of pain and despair; 
and directly after a Hebrew messenger rushes in to announce to the Chorus what has befallen. 
A rapid dialogue foUows between Manoah and the Messenger; the impatient questions of the former 
elicit, stroke upon stroke, the terrible truth; and then the Messenger gives in a splendid speech the 
full narration of the disaster, describing how Samson having amused his tyrants by wonderful feats 
of strength, placed himself to rest between two pillars, — these he seized with all his might, 
prayed fervently, bent forward, and brought down the whole palace in fearftd ruin both on himself 
and upon his enemies. 

At these great tidings the Chorus exults; God does not forsake his people; he has maddened 
the wicked in order to destroy them. In accomplishing so glorious a revenge Samson has risen, 
a phoenix out of the ashes. 

Nor does Manoah sorrow over his son who died as he lived. He proposes to rescue the 
body and to give it a glorious funeral, and raise to it a memorial which shall be honoured in ages 
to come by the youth of Israel. The Chorus ends the play by praising the justice and wisdom 
of God, — perhaps with a view to the England of Milton. Yes the English Samson, the Puritan 
Cause, now in sorrow and tribulation, will revive one day, then woe to thee Charles! 



